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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Teacuer’s Journat.—We have just received the first number of the ‘Teacher’s Journal,’ 
published at Allentown, by Messrs. McAlpine & Haines. To say that the Journal is deserv- 
ing a hearty support from the friends of Education, is but paying a poor compliment to the 
labor and care which characterize its every page. It is interesting and instructive. In its 
editorials, as well as its selected matter, there is evidence of a mind at work of no mean capa- 
city. We cheerfully recommend the Journal to all who are interested in the cause of edu- 
cation, as a work that should find its way to every fireside. It is calculated to do much good 
in the cause to which it is especially devoted, and from what we know of its worthy and tal. 
ented editor, R, W, McAlpine, Esq., if properly sustained, it will prove itself an important 
auxiliary in tho Educational field.” Catasauyua Horald.” 


“Tue Teacner’s Jounnan, edited by Mr. R. W, MoAlpine, of Allentown, Pa, (who is 
also its publisher), is very welcome toourtable. We like its matter ond its spirit. It evin. 
ces an energy and an ability which inspire a confidence in its success. We fully believe its 
influence will be felt for good in the cause of Education,” Educational Herald,” N. Y, 
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BOOK BATTLES. 





ALTHOUGH text-book makers are generally : iagposed to be lavoring for the pub- 
lic good, it cannot be denied that their labor, such as it is, frequently results in 


wey 
\ harm. Nor can it be denied that many books are made which should not be 
| used, and that many are consigned to oblivion, which should be in the schools of 
every town in every state of the Union. The number of new school-books on 


every subject, published annually, proves one of two things; cither that books 

are made go sae or that conscientious authors discover something wrong in every 

| book thatis published. It is xmusing to watch the war of words between authors 

or publishers, as to the relative merits of their respective works; and it is none 

the less amusing to observe the zeal with which disinterested parties enter into a 

verbal engugem: at to pick each other's favorites to pieces. 

The new method of Grammatical Analysis was introduced at about the same 

time by Tower, Weld and Greene. Tum bellum iavagnum gesserunt. There was 

2 dispute about the honor; Weld accusing Greene of using his materiais; Greene 

charging Tower with the larceny of his; and Tower defending himself by hon- 

estly declaring that adZ were common thieves from a Greck yrammar which 

;. being imported, was open to all alike. 

Our Websterites and Worcesterites call upon the people to GET THE Best dic- 

tionary. Arithmetic makers praise their own works of course—the publishers of 

A’s Geography will not puff B’s—and it would be folly to suppose that C, (the 

author of “The Child’s First Steps,’’) will teach the Alphabet from D’s book. 

Then pedagogues and school-ma’ams, brothers and sisters, while hookmakers dis- 

‘ agree, it behooves us, the book-wsers to decide. And how shall we decide? 

Shall we take the ipse dixit of an extravagant advertising publisher? Shall we 

j place into the hands of our pupils, a new book, because it contains five pages of 

testimonials from those who have probably never opened it? Shall we rely upon 

the judgment of an Editor, who perhaps, fears to give his own opinion of the 
book, but prefers to use that of the author? 
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Allow us to anticipate your honest reply; you will judge for yourselves; you 
will give to your pupils what you think is best for them to learn and for you to 
teach—but for yourselves you will provide «7 the old and new works which 
should compose a Teacher's library, and to which he may be able to turn for refer- 
ence at a moment’s warning. Yes, buy them a//—at least as many as you can, 
Many publishers supply Teachers with works for cxamination, at a very reduced 
price. Send for these works—examine them, take them to your schoolrooms, 
place them where your pupils can have access to them ut all hours of the day, 
and select the books you wish your classes to use. Do not be guided by the 
opinions of others in the choice of a book, wnless you are not able to judge for 
yourselves, in which case, dismiss your pupils, lock your schoolrooms, hand the 
keys to your Directors, and hire out as a teamster. And— 

But we sat down with the intention of writing something concerning “The 
Battles of the Books.” 

We may glean from these discussions of the merits of books, many important 
facts,—and many hints and suggestions which we should take to ourselves and 
our schoolrobms. We learn that wise men differ among themselves—( Vide Ce- 
saris Commentarti, Lib. 1, Cap. 1 for context.) 

We learn that although the points of difference between the authors’ ideas are 
not all-important, a vast amount of information which is necessary for a respect 
ble scientific argument, even on a trifling subject, is made common property— 
that which has been hidden for years, perhaps for ages, within the dusty covers 
of unopened volumes—is regencrated—rejuvenated, and adds something to our 
stock of general knowledge. In following the disputants thro’ a labyrinth of 
words and ideas, stopping where they stop, drinking where they drink, we becoie 
acquainted with their journcy, with the sources whence they Jevived their strength, 
with the difficulties they encountered in attempting to fic in the dark that which 
was invisible during the day—and we are thus enabled to satisfy ourselves as to 
the pleasure and profit ofa similar journcy. What thorgh the object for which 
we labor be trivial—unimportant; ifin this labor, we learn the names and uses of 
hundreds of things whose names and uses were before unknown tous? We are 
called to visit an out-of-the-way town or village in the interior of Russia. Should 
we neglect the journey because the place and the people to whom we are called, 
are devoid of interest tous? Think of the thousand novel and pleasing objects 
we shall pass on our journey—the lofty mountains of which we have read, and 
of whose shape, size, beauty or grandeur we know nothing—of the winding rivers 
of the old world, whose names we have learned, parrot-like, from some popular 
text-book on Geography—of the Homes of the Poets—the abodes of the Philoso- 
phers and Statesmen and Kings of ancient times, whose names and deeds are to 
us like fairy tales, whose reality is like the reality of the dream—of the ruins of 
lordly towers and kingly palaces, beneath whose domes and within whose walls 
were enacted those scenes the recital of which has made our very blood curdle.— 
Think of the valley of the Rhine, the Alps of Switzerland, the public schools of 
Prussia, the army of Austria, the dykes of Holland—Leyden and Vienna and 
Berlin and Moscow, and the scores of citics of note, thro’ which Wwe may pass— 
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the manners and customs of the people—the languages and dialects of provinces 
—the currencies of twenty different principalities and kingdoms! re not these 
wayside gleanings a recompense for our labor? Aside from motives of personal 
satisfaction—what a fund of information—real—solid—substantial information 
ve have, on which others as well as ourselves may draw. We return to our 
schoolrooms. Are we not better able xow to instruct and amuse and delight our 
pupils than we were before ? 

We learn to overcome old prejudices. He who has changed none of his opin- 
ions, has corrected none of his mistakes. We had been taught that this or that 
people were barbarous. We /:now that they are civilized. We had been taught 
that a certain system of education tends to degrade and debase a nation—we 
have learned by living where this system is pursued that the people are noble- 
hearted, liberal and well informed. Has our Journey been a useless one? Is it 
not better to know truth than to believe error? 





ERRORS CORRECTED. 


“Tne learning the dead languages is necessary to an acquaintance with our own.” 

The objective case should not follow the participle preceded by an article. 
When the participle follows an article, it loses almost entirély its pitticipial char- 
acter and becomes more noun-like ; a preposition should follow the participle in 
this example. 

“Every individual has their own faults.” Jadietdual is singular; every signi- 
fics all taken separately. In idea these sentences are the same; 

Kvery individual has his (own) faults, 

Each individual has his (own) faults, 

All individuals have their (own) faults. 

“¥ie plead (pled) for the life of his brother.” (Pleaded.) 

“Ghosts of ghastly recollections troop about my bed of nights.”’—Thachercy’s 
Butad of King Canute. Of nights should be “a nights,” being a contraction 
of “at nights,” and not “of nights.” A kindred mistake is seen in the common 
expression “now-a-days,” which is a translation of the Latin mune dierum, that 
is, “now-of-days.” ‘Lhe obscure sound of 0 and a as heard in honor or polar, has 
not always been carefully or uniformly written. A-fore-time is a corruption of 
offore-time; many-a-sheep, of many-ofsheep; half-a-dollar, of half-e/-(a) dollar. 

If Phonography ever prevails, and recognizes the obscure sound of o and a, 
the etymons of many thousand words will be obscured or confounded, and this 
enevitable result of phonography is the most serious objection that we have seen 
brought against the proposed reform of the alphabet ; but the etymology, though 
curious and interesting, and highly useful in tracing the origin of nations and 
races, is less important than the vast saving of time which would be made by 
having one letter for each simple sound, and one sound for each letter. Dickens 
and other modern writers frequently use expressions like the following,—I went 
there ofa Monday; He loved to go there of evenings-~and the lovers of light 
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reading are beginning to imitate these blunders, for it is always easicr to imitate 
the defects than the excellencies of the great.’—Mass. Com. Sch. Jour., 1851. 

“We had just cvé our supper when he left us.” Eat, Ate, (improperly pro- 
nounced e¢,) (had) Eaten. ; 

“Father, I can neither Jay nor set”’ “Then, go to roost,” says the father. 

“A new pair of shoes,” should be “a pair of new shoes.” 

“Seven couple were at the wedding,” “Seven couples, &e.” 

“Are your hair coarse?” “My hair are noé coarse, neither are my head gray.” 
—(Pennsylvania.) 

“Are these molasses Sugar-house?” “They air stranger.”—(Arkansas.) 

“aow kee-yind in him to drive the caow fromthe track. The kyars mought 
a’ killed her.”—(Yankee and Virginia.) 

“Tam going dito my trunk” (te). You go énto a house when you eater it—you 
can go in the house if you wu/i: from one room to another. a 

“People scl?om ever like to be censured.” Oinit ever. 

“See 7fit rains.” (whether.) 

“These passages had better have been buried.” This is en awkward sentense. 
If the teacher believes in the nonsense of the potential mood, “had have been 
buried” is a precious example of it. (Were better buried.) 

“Tf you had have sent me the first number of the Journa!—I would have sul. 
scribed to it.” (Letter from an indignant correspondent who is indebted to us 
for the coat he wears.) In what tense is had have sent? This is a very common 
error. In conversation, we hear it uttered frequently as if the two words were 
one; hudder—if you hadder sent, ke. Omit the word have. 

Should in place of would—and fui instead of to. 

“Please (eave me ‘speak.” (Ninctcon out of twenty school-children.) “Zct me 
speak” is preferable. Leave means to abandon, to relinquish, to desert; de¢ sig- 
nifies to allow, to permit, Xe. 

“This is made of a mixture of copper and of tin.” A mixture consisting of 

4 one ingredient can not he made, “A mixture of copper”’—is onc—(a mixture) 
of tin is one. Omit the last of 

“Tf it would not have been for Arnold Xe.” If it had not been for Arnold, 
or, But for Arnold Xe. 

“One of my books eere lost.” (A pupil.) How many books were lost? “One.” 
One book were lost? “One of my books iras lost.” ; 

“Tf it will be a pleasant day to-morrow we shall go.” Generally considered 
incorrect. Why? 

“Are you aware that it snows?” Why do we call are plural, yet consider you 
singular? 

An exchange paper quotes from our last article on “Errors,” a rule for the 
position of the conjunction “and,” when two or more of the same kind or class of 
words are used—but considers us in the wrong. We would have the sentence 
punctuated thus: virtue, honor and character were lost. Our reasons are plain; 
should we supply the ellipsis, the sentence would read, virtue and honor and 
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character were lost, in which no comma is neeessary. Why? Because the con- 

junction fills its place. We are inclined to think that our fellow craftsman was 

taught when he read, to pause at the comina, as if th 

sentence to regulate the voice. Weare aware that Goold Brown uses the comma 
, but we ere also aware a 


re-commawas placed in the 


after each werd of the same kind in the sentence, 


Ig 


neither he nor Wi ison nor Mitch nor Craig nor Clark has ever given ‘a reason 


for so doing 


ce a 
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Pampan Tc aoe toarree naywment so funonely Wan hava nnilad oe 

PATRON. —m— Lou need not Ure’ peayswene sO ULL. LOU Nave Cailed on is 
to pay a dozen tines. 

PuBiisiEr.—Not exactly so, we have called on yon a dozen times t» pay 


Par.— Well that is cleven times too many, and you should be ashamed to ask 


so many times for one poor doilar. 


Pun—VWe feel ashamed, and nothing but neecssity could drive us te ii. 
it you will not take cience, we eats vest that, 17 ’tis shame in us te ask pat 


1 


ment ef such an honest debt, tis louble ‘akin in him who does not pay; sce if 
’tis meanness to require the payment of so small a debt, ’tis double meanness not 
to pay the trifie. 

Pat.— You urge the payment as if you suppose I never intend to pay. 

Pus.—tThe best ground for supposing so, lies in the fact that you do not pay. 
What proof have I that he who obeys not God will ever turn to him? 

Pat.—You mix great things with small. 

Pur.—No, He hath said hy his Apostle, “Owe no man anything;’ 
who docs ineur a debt he never intends to pay, or he who has incurred one hon- 
estly, and, being unable to pay, yet offers no excuse, breaks the commandment, 
and must repent or no&cxpect forgiveness. 

Pat.—The world will not to ruin fall if this great debt remains unpaid! 

Pun.—My little world may not survive the shock. It is a small affair, but 
the smallness is on your part, net on mine. if payment you refuse because you 
owe but one poor dollar, then your neighbor may refuse, and so many thousands 
do, with as good reason, and each but one dollar save, while [lose thousands. It 
it far worse to withhold one dollar from the poor than to withhold a thousand 

rom the rich, though this is no excuse, if you can pay 

Par.—Yet still a dollar scems too trifling for contention such as this. 

Pus.—lIt takes two partics to make a quarrel, and ihough the cause of the 
contention be a trifle, 1 see not why ’tis smaller to one party than to the other. 
But the amount is less important to yourself than one thing else that has not yet 


” and he 


been named. 
Patr.—Out with it! Let me know the worst. I have subscribed and do in 
tend to pay. What lack I yet? 
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Pus.—Subseription implies obligation, promise. You have promised me to 
pay in advance, and have not paid at all. If ’tis mean in me to payment ask for 
one poor dollar, when the debt is just, and I have aright to ask, then surely it is 
meaner far to break one’s promise for that same poor dollar. 

Pat.—Well, you may erase my name, I do not want your Journal longer. 
Pus.—I think you mean you do not wish it, and I interpret thus your thought. 
You will continue to receive the publication if I will continue to endure the 
wrong. Butif you are required to do but justice, and to keep your promise, you 
will no longer patronize the work! 

Pat.—I havea faint suspicion that I have paid already. 

Pus.—I have more than a faint suspicion that you have not paid; and, let me 
add, that this suspicion would have come with better grace if sooner named. Ie 
who endeavors to extenuate a fault that he allows, when he has failed to extenu- 
ate, should not deny that any fault has been committed, or claim that reparation 
has been made already. 

Pav.—The shortest way is to pay the dollar, for I hate disputes. 

Pun.—I hate them too, especially when I have the worst of the argument. 
There, sir, is your bill receipted. 

Pat.—This is the fifth bill I have received for this small sum. 

Pus.—It is the fifth that I havc written for the same small sum. The hard- 
ship is in writing not in receiving so many. 

Pat.—You seem to have the argument at your tongue’s end. 

Pus.—I have to rehearse it several times a day. I wish I could forget and 
never need it. 

Pat.—Why send the paper till you have the pay? 

Pus.—I have the promise, and should give offence to say it was not worth a 
dollar. But it is fair to inquire why you receive the paper, till you pay; the rule 
works both ways, surely. 

Pat.—You have your profit on the work or you we not publish it. 

Pus.—I should little gain did all subscribers pay, but, as it is, I nothing gain, 
and only work for the good that I may do. (Receiving the dollar,) I thank 
you, sir. 

Pat.—It hardly deserves thanks. 

Pus.—I do not thank you for the justice done, but for the trouble I am saved. 
It costs as much thus to collect the debts, as to prepare and publish all the work. 
Ought I not then to thank you as Ido? We publishers shall ne’er be doomed 
with Sisiphus hereafter to roll heavy stones up hill, aud make no progress; but 
having rolled them up so long, methinks, we shall be rather doomed to roll them 
down hereafter, on such Sbliequenta as forget us here. 








Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio yolume. We may read, and read, 
And read aguin, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
Even in the humble weed.—Anonymous. 
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PECULIARITIES OF NUMBERS— Continued. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Ir the sum of the squares of two consecutive numbers be divided by the sum 
of the numbers, the quotient will equal the smaller number and a fraction whose 
denominator is the sum of the numbers and whose numerator, the larger number. 


The square of 9=81, 11’=121, 
6“ “ “10— 100, 12?=144, 
Sum of Sq’s=181, Sum of Sq’s=265, 
Sum of No’s=19: Sum of No’s=23: 
181+19=9% 265 x23 ==11%. 
Ilere we perceive that we have for the integers the smaller numbers 9 and 11; 
‘ 4 for numerators, the larger numbers 10 and 12; for denominators, 9+10=19, 


and 114+12=28. 

Let 24 be the dividend and 3 the divisor; (quotient, 8.) Now take 8 (with a 
cipher,) as a dividend, and 24 as a divisor, then will the quotient be 3 (as before) 
with the addition of a fraction whose numerator is 8 and whose denominator is 24. 

24-3 =8 30+3 =10 51+8 =17 

80 +. -. 235 100+30=35 170+51=3% 
Notice that the fraction in these examples is always 3. 

26+-38=83: 89x10=863. 863+-26=822° — 33 

The product of the squares of twd numbers is equivalent to the square of their 
product. 5° = 25 4x5=20 400 =20'. 

4*=16 25x 16=400 

The square of a number equals 4 times the square of half the number, 9 times 
the square of one third of it, 16 times the square of one fourth &e. 

25°=625, 
125°=625x25, (125=5x 25.) 
The square of 14 is 196, what is the square of 24? 14424=88. 








7s 


196 Stis 169 169 

38 i a al 92 

B76 is P42 33+ 13 is 46 1089 is 332 
B76 is 24" A in 92 1089 is 33 


To find the square of any number between 25 and 50: Take the difference 
between 25 and the given number, subtract this difference* from 25, square the 
remainder and add the difference* to the left hand figure of the square. 

Required the square of 88. 38—25 is 18*; 25—18 is 12; 12* is 144. 

) 144 
15* 
1444=38" 
No number ending in 2 can be a perfect square; no number ending in 3 can be 
a perfect square; no number ending in 7 can be a perfect square, Ke., Ke. 
Cubes end in 0, 1, 2, 38,4, 5, 6, 7, 8 ard 9. 
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THE GRAMMATICAL STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
CONCLUDED. | 


Tux difficulty of instructing youth in any thing that pertains to language, lies 
not so much in the fact that its philosophy is above their comprehension, as in 
our own ignorance of certain parts of so vast an inquiry;—in the-great multipli- 
city of verbal signs; the frequent contraricty of practice; the inadequacy of 
memory; the inveteracy of ill habits; and the little interest that is felt when we 
speak merely of words. 

The grammatical study of our language was carly and strongly recommended 





Ly Locke and other writers on education, whose character gave additions! weight 
to an opinion which they enforced by the elcarest arguments. But cither for 
want ofa good grammar, or for lack of teachers skilled in the subject and sensi- 
ble of its importance, the general neglect so long complained of as a grievous Im-, 
perfection in our methods of education, has been but recently and partially obvi- 
ated. “The attainment of a correct and elegant style,” says Dr. Blair, “is an 
ebject which demands application and labor. Tf any imagine they can catch it 
merely by tho ear, or acquire it by the slight perusal of some of our good authors, 
they will find themselves much disappointed. The many errors, even in point ef 
grammar, the many offences against purity of language, which are committed by 
writers who are far from being contemptible, demonstrate, thet a careful study of 
the language is previously requisite, in all who aim at writing it properly.” 

“'To think justly, to write well, to speak agreeably, are the three great ends 
of xeademice instruction. Thre Universitics will excuse me, if I observe, that both 
are, in one respect or other, defective in these three capital points of education. 
While in Cambridge the genera! application is turned altogether on speculative 
knowledge, with little regard to polite letters, taste, or style; in Oxford the whole | 
attention is directed towards classical correctness, without any sound foundation 
laid in severe reasoning and philosophy. In Cambridge and in Oxford, the art 
of speaking agreeably is so far from being taught, that it is hardly talked or 
thought of. These defects naturally produce dry unaffecting compositions in the 
one; superficial taste and pucrile clegance in the other; ungracious or affected 
specch in both.” 

“A grammatical study of our own language makes no part of the ordinary 
method of instruction, which we pass through in our childhood; and it is very 
seldom we apply ourselves to it afterward. Yct the want of it will not be effec 
tually supplied by any other advantages whatsoever. Much practice in the polite 
world, and a general acquaintance with the best authors, are good helps; but 
alone [they] will hardly be sufficient: We have writers, who have enjoyed these 
advantages in their full extent, and yet cannot be recommended as models of an 
accurate style. Mueh less then will, what is commonly called learning, serve 
the purpose; that is, a critical knowledge of ancient languages, and much reading 
of ancient authors: The greatest critic und most able grammarian of the last age, 
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when he came to apply his learning and criticism to an English author, was fre- 
quently at a loss in matters of ordinary use and common construction in his own 
vernacular idiom.” 

“othe pupils of our public schools the acquisition of their own lanenage, 
whenever it is undertaken, is an easy task. For he who is xequainted with seve- 
ral grammars already, finds no dificulty in adding one more to the number. 
And this, no doubt, is one of the reasons why English engages so small a propor- 
tion of their time and attention. [t is not frequently read, and is still less fre- 
quently written. its supposed 1 facility, however, or some other exase, seems to 
have drawn upon ii such a degree of negleet as ex maid eannot be praised. The 
students in those schools are eften distinguished by their conrpositions in the 
jcarned languages, before they can speak or write their own with correctness, 
clecance, or flueney. A classical scholar too often has his English style to form, 
when he should couuaunicate his acquisitions to the world. In some instances 
it is never formed with success; and the defvets of his expression cither deter 
him from appearing before the public at ail, or at least counteract in a great de- 
gree the influence of his work, and bring runt upon the author. Surely these 
evils might easily be prevented or diminished’ 

“Ttis also said that those who know Latin and Greek, genorally express them- 
selves with more clearness than these who do not receive a liberal education. It 

s indeed natural that those who cultivate their mental powers, write with more 
Semin s3 than the uncultivated individual. The mental culiivation, however, 
may take place in the mother tongue as well es in Latin or Greek. Yet the 
spirit of the ancicnt languages, further is declared to be superior to that of the 
modern. I allow this to-be-the case; but I do not find that the English style is 
improved by learning Greck. It is known that literal translations are sitserstls 
bad, and yet young scholars are taught to translate, word for word, faithful to 
their dictionaries. Hence those who do not make a peculiar study of their own _ 
language, will not improve in it by leaming, in this manner, Greek and Latin. 
Is it not a pity to hear, what I have been told by the managers of one of the 
yrst institutions of Ircland, that it was easier to fine ten teachers for Latin and 
Greck, than one for the English language, though they proposed double the sal- 
ary to the latter? Who can assure us that the Greek orators acquired their 
superiority by their acquaintance with foreign languages; or, is it not obvious, 
on the other hand, that they learned idcas and expressed them in their mother 
tongue ¢” 

“Dictionaries were compiled, which comprised all the words, together with 
their several definitions, or the sense each one expresses and conveys to the mind. 
These words were sails zed and clazsed according to their essence, attributes, and 
functions. Grammar was made a rudiment leading to the principles of all 
thoughts, and teaching by simple examples, the general classification of words 
and their subdivisions in expressing the various conceptions of the mind. Gram- 
mar is then the key to the perfect understanding of languages; without which 
we are left to wander all our lives in an intricate labyrinth, without being able to 
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trace back again any part of our way.” Again: “Had it not been for his dic- 
tionary and his grammar, which taught him the essence of all languages, and the 
natural subdivision of their component parts, he might have spent a life as long 
as Methuselah’s, in learning words, without being able to attain to a degree of 
perfection in any of the languages.” “Indeed, it is not casy to say, to what de- 
gree, and in how many different ways, both memory and judgement may be im- 
proved by an intimate acquaintance with grammar; which is therefore, with good 
reason, made the first and fundamental part of literary education. The greatest 
orators, the most elegant scholars, and the most accomplished men of business, 
that have appeared in the world, of whom I need only mention Cesar and Cicero, 
were not only studious of grammar, but most learned grammarians.” 

Here, as in many other parts of my work, I have chosen to be liberal of quota- 
tions; not to show my reading, or to save the labor of composition, but to give 
the reader the satisfaction of some other authority than my own. In commend- 
ing the study of English grammar, I do not mean to discountenance that degree 
of attention which in this country is paid to other languages; but merely to use 
my feeble influence to carry forward a work of improvement, which, in my opin- 
ion, has been wisely begun, but not sufficiently sustained. In consequence of 
this improvement, the study of grammar, which was once prosecuted chiefly 
through tie medium of the dead languages, and was regarded as the proper 
business of those only who were to be instructed in Latin and Greek, is now 
thought to be an appropriate exercise for children in elementary schools. And 
the sentiment is now generally admitted, that even those who are afterwards to 
learn other languages, may best acquire a knowledge of the common principles of 
speech from the grammar of their vernacular tongue. This opinion appears to 
be confirmed by that experience which is at once the most satisfactory proof of 
what is feasible, and the only proper test of what is useful. Goold Brown. 





HYPOTHESES OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD, &c.— Continued. 


DR. HUTTON’S THEORY. 


In the first volume of the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, Dr. Hutton 
has laid down a new theory of the earth, perhaps the most claborate and compre. 
hensive that has hitherto appeared; to give a general abstract of it would much 
exceed the bounds allotted to this chapter, Wherefore, all that can be done here 
is, to point out some of the most striking passages. 

He says, the general view of the terrestrial system conveys to our mind a fa. 
brie erected in wisdom, and that it was originally formed by design as an habita- 
tion for living creatures. In taking a comprehensive view of the mechanism of 
the globe, we observe three principal parts of which it is composed, and which 
by being properly adapted to one another, form it into an habitable world; these 
are the solid body of the earth, the waters of the ocean, and the atmosphere 
surrounding the whole. On these Dr. IIutton observes: 
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1. The parts of the terrestrial globe more immediately exposed to our view, 
are supported by a central body, commonly supposed, but without any good rea- 
son, to be solid and inert. 

2. The aqueous part, reduced to a spherical form by gravitation, has become 
oblate by the earth’s centrifugal force. Its use is to reecive the rivers, to be a foun- 
tain of vapors, and to afford life to innumerable animals, as well as to be the 
source of growth and circulation to the organized bodies of the earth. 

3. The irregular body of land raised above the level of the sea, is by far the 
most interesting, as immediately necessary to the support of animal life. 

4. The atmosphere surrounding the whole is evidently necessarry for innu- 
merable purposes of life and vegetation, neither of which could subsist a moment 
without it. 

Having thus considered the mechanism of the globe, he proceeds to investi- 
gate the powers by which it is upheld: these are the gravitating and projectile 
forces by which the planets are guided; the influence of light and heat, cold and 
condensation: to which may be added electricity and magnetism. 

With regard to the beginning of the world, though Dr. Hutton does not pre- 
tend to lay aside the Mosaic accounts respecting the origin of man, yet he en- 
deavors to prove, that the marine animals are ¢? much higher antiquity than the 
human race. 

The solid parts of the globe are, in general, composed of sand, gravel, argilla- 
ceous and calcareous strata, or of these mixed with some other substances. 

Sand is separated and sized by streams and currents; gravel is formed by the 
mutual attrition of stones agitated in water; and marly or argillaceous strata have 
been collected by subsiding in water in which those earthy substances had floated. 
Thus, so far as the earth is formed of these materials, it would appear to have 
been the production of water, wind, and tides. 

The doctor’s next inquiry, is into the origin of our land, which he seems will- 
ing to derive entirely from the exuvie of marine animals! After adducing some 
arguments in support of this opinion, the principal of which is drawn from the 
quantity of marine productions found in different parts of the earth, he says, 
“The general amount of our reasoning is this; that nine-tenths perhaps, or 99 
hundredths of this earth, sd far as we see, have been formed by natural opera- 
tions of the globe, in collecting loose materials, and depositing them at the bottom 
of the sea, consolidating those collections in various degrees, and either elevating 
these consolidated masses above the level on which they were formed, oo lower- 
ing the level of that sea.” , 

With respect to the different strata, he thinks it most probable that they have 
been consolidated by heat and fusion; and this hypothesis he imagines, will solve 
every difficulty respecting them; and, as the question is of the greatest impor- 
tance in natural history, he discusses it to a considerable length. He considers 
metals of every specics as the vapor of the mineral regions, condensed occasionally 
in the crevices of the land. 

His next consideration is the means by which the different strata have been 
elevated from the bottom of the ocean; (for he looks upon it as an indubitable 
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fact that the highest points of our land have been for ages at the bottom of the 
ocean;) and concludes, that the Jand on which we dwell has been cleyated from 
a lower situation by the same agent which has been employed in consolidating 
the strata, in giving them stability, and preparing them for the purpose of the 
living world. This agent is matter, actuated by extreme heat, and expanded with 
amazing force. 

The doctor imagines the werld to be eternal, and endued with renovating 
power; jor he says, “ When the former land of this 
as to begin to waste and be impaired by the encroachment of the sca, the present 


elobe had been complete, sv 
land began to appear above the surface of the ocean. In this manner, we sup- 
pose a due proportion of land and water to be always preserved upon the surface 
of the giobe, for the purpose of a habitable world, such as we possess.” After 
endeavoring to prove a succession of worlds in the system of nature, he coneludes 
his dissertation in these words; “The result, therefure, of our present inquiry ts, 
that we tind no vestige of a beginning, no prospect of an end.” 





[From Win. B. Foule’s Jerrne?—1851.] 


A GEOGRAPHICAL LESSON.—THE SOUCTIE POLE. 


ALTHOUVGH no navigator has entered the Arctic Ocean by Davis’s Strait and 
left it at Bhering’s, few persons probably doubt that there is a passsage, and that, 
north of America, Europe and Asia, and separated from them, is a large tract of 
land,ya Continent, if you please, of which Greenland is probably a part, and on 
which is the spot ealled the North Pole. So, it is satisfactorily shown that, south 
of America, Africa and New Holland, is another tract, a Southern Continent, which 
surrounds the point called the South Pole; and, although but little pecuniary pro- 
fit can be expected from discoveries in this region, it has been visited by many navi- 
gators, at much expense and great risk. Noone has approached so near the South 
as some have approached the North Pole, but the Southern or Antarctic Continerft 
has actually been circumnayiyated, and there can be no doubt that science and 
commerce will be greatly benefitted by labors, which, to the superficial observer, 
may seem to be worse than uscless, because expensive and dangerous. 

No maps that have been made for schools give any complete drawings of’ the 
portions of this Southern Continent ascertained beyond any doubt, but it will not 
be difficult for any teacher to mark the coast, as we shall describe it, on the out- 
line or other maps of his school, and then it will be a useful exercise to let the 
pupils copy what is thus drawn and described by the teacher. 

Bartholomew Diaz, a Portuguese, excelled all other navigators before his time, 
when, in 1486, he discovered the Cape of Good Hope, which his countryman, 
Vasco de Gama, doubled (sailed round) a few years afterwards. In 1501, Ves- 
pucci, in the service of Portugal, sailed down the coast of South America to the 
52d degree of South Latitude. When he turned back, he is supposed to have 
been between the Falkland Isles and Patagonia. Magellan, with a Spanish fect 
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of five small vessels, the largest measuring only 120 tons, discovered the Strait 
that bears his name, in 1520. ‘The natives wearing very clumsy things for shoes, 
he called them Patagones, or c2umsy-hoofed, and sceing many fires on shore dur- 
ing the night, he ealled the land Terra del Fuego, or Land of Fire. While at 
anchor there, some the natives visited the ships, and the Spaniards, cither de. 
ceived in regard to their stature, or wishing to embellish their narratives, reported 
them to be giants, and the fable was believed until quite modern times. Magel- 
lan was the first who sailed entirely round the globe, and noticed the two facts, 
that by constantly sailing West, or away from home, he in time arrived at home, 
and the year which, had he staid at home, would have had 365 days, had only 
864. The earth turns from West to Hast, and, if a person stays still, the sun 
wil rise to his eye once in every 24 hours; but, if he sails westward, it will take 
the place where he is a little more than 24 hours to turn from sunrise, and this 
difference will amount to a whole day in one cireumnavization of the globe. 

Balboa, a Spaniard, had seen the Pacific from the Isthmus of Darien; Magel- 
lan was the first European that entcred it with ships. Ile crossed the Pacific, 
and was killed on the Philippine Islands by the natives, only one of his vessels 
returning home. 

Sir Francis Drake, in the service of England, passed through the Strait of 
Magellan, and being driven by storms towards the South, landed on the island of 
Terra del Fuego, and found thé southernmost point of it, which he supposed to 
be the end of the world. Here he lay down, and, stretching his body as far as 
he could beyond the point, he boasted that “he had been farther South than any 
man as yet known.” De Weert, a Dutchman, in 1598, discovered the Falkland 
Tsles; and Gerritz, who was in the same fleet, being driven as far South as 64°, 


-discovered islands, which were. afterwards re-discovered and called the South 


Shetlands (lat. 64°, and W. long. 60°). A subsequent Dutch expedition sailed 
round the Southern extremity of America, and named one island Staten Land 
(States Land), in honor of the United States of Holland, and the most Southern 
point cf another island was called Cape Horn, in honor of one of their ships 
which had just been lost. Sailors generally speak of doubling Zhe Zorn, and 
they say the island is shaped like a horn, but the name first appears in history as 
we have mentioned. Le Maire, a merchant of Amsterdam, fitted out this expe- 
dition, and gave the command of it to William Schouten and his own son, in 
1615. Another Dutch fleet in 1623, under Jacques le Hermite, went as far 
South as 60°, and rounded Cape Horn without sceing it. ‘Torres, who sailed 
West from Lima, probably discovered Tahiti, Pitcairn’s Island, and Australia, or 
New Holland. A Dutch ship sent by Van Diemen, the governor of Batavia, 
under Tasman, doubled the island at the Southern point of Australia, and named 
it after the Governor. The Dutch Government, in honor of their country, called 
the great island New Holland. ‘Tasman also discovered New Zealand, and sup- 
posed it adjoined Terra del Fuego. Cook, in 1769, visited Australia, and called 
a portion of it New South Wales. He sailed round New Zealand, and showed 
that it had no connection with Terra del Fuego. A Frenchman named Kergue- 
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len discovered an island in 50° 5'S. lat., and named it after himself. Cook 
named it Desolation-Island. In Cook’s second voyage, 1772, he reached 67° 15’ 
S. lat., and was stopped by ice. In 1774 he reached a spot 71°-10* S. lat., and 
106° 54 W. long., and was again stopped by ice. He afterwards discovered 
Now Georgia, on which he said “not a tree was to be seen, nor a shrub big 
enough to make a toothpick.” This is in 54° 53’ S. lat. He then discovered 
Sandwich Land, and declared that “no man would ever go South farther than he 
had gone.” After this, the Terra Australis Incognita (unknown Southern Con- 
tinent), which had been drawn on most published maps, was omitted by geogra- 
phers. 
To be Continued in our next. 





PHONETICS VERSUS FOGYISM. 


A writer in the VN. Y. Tribune on the subject of adopting a phonetic dress 
for our literature says, “ We object to it simply as a matter of taste. We like 
the present dress of the language because of the dear and hallowed associations 
which link it in every cultivated mind with all that is beautiful and holy in our 
literature. It is not with us a matter of reason, but one of feeling.” 

Of this feeling of attachment to old, familiar objects, cven though inanimate 
and of little value, we confess to the possession of our full share. An old chair 
or an old book-case, even, is not readily relinquished for the new-fangled devices 
of modern fashion. But our fondest attachments of this description may with 
propricty give way to considerations of important utility. There was in our child- 
hood’s day a rural charm in surveying those large Pennsylvania wagons, of three 
tires and six horses, as they wooded their way—westward, ho!—o’er hill and 
dale, with tinkling bells and meesured tread, bearing the merchandise of eastern 
cities to the then ‘far West’ of Pitisburg and Erie and adjacent regions, to return 
with the produets of the virgin soil; but few, it is likely, will regret the displace- 
ment of those cumbrous vehicles by the comparatively modern improvements of 
canals and railroads. Andifin physical labors the slow and awkward gives place 
to the more expeditious and skillful, why not in the intellectual culture? 

But whatever may be the weight of this argument of feeling against the change 
of orthography in our printing generally, it can certainly have little importance 
against the use of phonetic spelling as a medium through which to acquire the 
reading of our present literature, which is in fact the only point that phoneti- 
cians in general are disposed to urge. Against the former only does the writer 
above alluded to, allege the objection, while he advocates the latter. But I have 
chosen to present it thus fully, from the belief that an indefinite and undefined 
influence from the same source operates insensibly against the latter-use_of pho- 
netics also; while the objection needs but to be mentioned to make its want of 
reason manifest. It is the unusual aspect of a page of phonetic type that renders 
it so forbidding to the unaccustomed reader. He tries a little to peruse, but with 
indifferent success, for he attaches no fixed sounds to the characters employed. 
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The old orthography has not taught ur even permitted him to attach fixed sounds 
to letters; but to do so is the indispensable key of the new, and that without 
which one neither sees nor can see any of its scientific accuracy or beautiful sim- 
plicity. Ie reads it as uncouthly as the blacksmith would apply to the instru- 
ments of watchmaking. He probably throws down the page in disgust, wholly 
blind to the beauties or the uses of which phoncticians speak. He concludes 
that the ways of our fathers are ways of wisdom still on this subject. Such will 
not deny in the general that the world is advancing; but are ready to remonstrate 
if it tends to move in a path which they have not marked out. But it has moved 
heretofore, and it did not always move in the way people thought it would. 
Who expected forty years ago to ride through the country on iron rails at the 
rate of fiye or six hundred miles a day? or to transact business a thousand miles 
distant through the mediuin of a simple wire? But these things are acknowl- 
edged facts; and certain other facts, facts in educational progress, are not less 
true or important, though less apparent to common observation. When the wri- 
ter received his first introduction to geography in a very respectable academy in 
the State of New York, a volume of about 400 pages was placed in his hands, of 
as dry statistics, interspersed with nearly as dry description, as ever graced a 
United States census—and this too without map or chart or any visible illustra- 
tion; nor is it known tha! asingle map was at that time in the institution. And 
what a contrast between this mode of acquiring geographical knowledge and the 
facilities which are now furnished, as, for example, in the use of “Camp's Geog- 
raphy” and “ Mitchell’s Outline Maps!” Amd who can caleulate the increase of 
this kind of knowledge, with all its attendant advantages, which has resulted 
from the change? A child will acquire more useful information on the subject 
now ina month than’ could then be obtained in a year; and those conversant 
with education for forty years, can discern equally advantageous changes in ether 
departments of instruction, not to speak of such entire departinents as have sprung 
into existence in that time. 

But here [ must ask a siuple question of the reader: Were those teachers who 
thought maps unnecess: ry chen, and who would not trouble themselves to learn 
how to use them, w! , referred rather to lear the child repeat the words of the 
book without illustr:.....—Lask, Were such teachers old fogies, or not? or were 
they advancing the lest interests of education? If they were mistaken in their 
procedure then, are those whe think they have reached the ultimatum of improve- 
ment now quite sure to be right? Though they have mastered the curriculum 
of to-day, and see nothing beyond, is it any more certain that improved modes of 
instruction have ccased to be possible than it was then? Corresponding improve- 
ments have been made in some other departments, though not in all. The mode 
of teaching to read has remained essentially unchanged. Here and there some 
slight advantage has been gained over the old A, B, C practice, in the adoption 
of Swan’s or WrIGHT’s method, either of which succeeds for a few lessons, if 
skillfully used, but has not within itself the means of surmounting the chief dif- 
ficulty. It leaves the enormous load of orthographic anomalies to rest upon 
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sheer. memory still; and neither of these methods has attained more than a very 
limited use. The vast majority of children are taught in the old way—of learn- 
ing first to eall the letters by their old and, im part, very uncouth names; and then, 
in combining them, to receive the pronunciation of each word direct from the 
teacher's mouth. The first part of the process facilitates learning to read as much 
as a journey to Long’s Peak would the object of reaching New York; and the 
second part remains to constitute the herculean labor of ‘one of the most difficult 
of human attainments’, which no expedients like the above named methods have 
ever been able materiaily to diminish. But the judicious use of phonetics will 
accomplish this end; will enable the learner to master our present orthography 
with a greatly diminished amount of labor. To this conviction every intelligent 
and unprejudiced investigator of the subject has invariably come. We have 
never heard ofan exception, nor do we expect to hear of one, any sooner than we 
hear of a disbeliever in the laws of gravitation. Itison this account, and for the 
other great advantages that such a mode of teaching will bring with it, that we 
especially desire the teachers of Iilinois to look into the matter. Why should we 
keep our children traveling over that long, tedious road of misty bewilderment, 
when a comparatively short, plain and weil-iiluminated path is easily accessible? 
If it is from the fear of something new and a love of the good old ways of our 
fathers, then Ict us pursue a like course with geography, and threw away all our 


“maps and globes and modern text-books, and ect our classes to commit to memory, 


without explanation, whole volumes of matter Hike the following: “ Massachusetts 
is 150 miles long and 60 broad. It is between 41° 30’ and 43° N. Lat., and between 


69° and 73° W. Long. It is divided into the following counties” (giving their. 


nanies), cte., ete., ete. But if we are not prepared to take old things in yeneral, why 
hold on toa few which are no better than others that have been rejected? Why not 
examine all things and hold fast that which is good ? 

But permit me to say to any one whoywvould examine this subject, do not pass 
judgment without a personal knowledge of the elementary sounds of our language. 
This knowledge, this indispensable requisite to a correct judgment, is lamentably 
wanting even among teachers, though none can teach correct pronunciation with- 
outit. Not long agoI heard a popular instructor express surprise at the declara- 
tion that the names of the letters and their sounds did not coincide. Of what value 
would be the judgment of such men on the use of phonetic instruction? Just as 
much as that of blind men on the merits of a landscape-painting, and no more; 
neither understands what he says, nor whereof he aflirms.—JUl. Teacher. 





PHILANTHROPY, was said by that reverend joker, Sidney Smith, to be the 
universal sentiment of the human heart, for whenever A. sces B. in trouble, he 
always wants C. to relieve him. 


NEVER dispute about trifles, even though you are certain of being in the right. 
The truth will come to light sooner or later, and then your opponent will not only 
resvect your wisdom, but love your meckness. 
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MOST MARVELLOUS CONJURING. 


Tre Russians have long exhibited a remarkable taste for juggling and all that 
smacks of the marvellous. Conjurers, professors of natural magic, ventriloquists, 
and the entire race of mountebanks, who in France and England astonish the 
gaping crowds at races and country fairs, ever find a ready welcome and liberal 
encouragement among the higher classes in the Russian cities. About the be- 
ginning of the present century, a species of Cagliostro, or rather a superior kind 
of Wizard of the North, made his appearance at St. Petersburg, and astonished 
the natives by his marvellous performances. His name was } rnetti, and his 
fame is yet retained in the memory of those who have witnessed his unrivalled 
talents. 

The Czar Alexander, having heard Pirnetti much spoken of, was desirous of 
seeing him, and one day it was announced to the conjurer that he would have the 
honor of giving a representation of his magical powers at court, the hour fixed 
for him to make his appearance being seven o'clock. A brilliant and numerous as- 
sembly of ladies and courtiers, presided over by the Czar, had met, but the conju- 
ror was absent. Surprised and displeased, the Czar pulled out his watch, which 
indicated five minutes afterseven. Pirnetti had not only failed in being in wait- 
ing, but he had caused the court to wait, and Alexander was not more patient 
than Louis XIV. <A quarter of an hour passed, half an hour, and no Pirnetti! 
Messengers, who had been sent in search of him, returnedunsuecessful. The 
anger of the Czar, with difficulty restrained, displayed itself in threatening excle- 
mations. 

At length, after the lapse of an hour, the door of the saloon opened, and the 
gentleman of the chamber announced Pirnetti, who presented himself with a calin 
front and the serenity of one who had nothing to reproach himself with. The 
Czar, however, was greatly displeased; but Pirnetti assumed an air of astonish- 
ment, and replied with the greatest coolness, “Did not your Majesty command 
my presence at seven o'clock precisely?” 

“Just so!” exclaimed the Czar, at the height of exasperation. 

“Well, then,” said Pirnetti, “let your Majesty deign to look at your watch 
and you will perceive that I am exact, and that it is just seven o'clock.” ’ 

Thz Czar, pulling out his watch violently, in order to confound what he consi- 
dered a downright piece of insolence, was completely amazed. The watch marked 
seven o'clock! He looked at the clock of the saloon, which had been twenty times 
consulted during the space that the assembly were kept waiting; the clock also 
marked and struck seven o’clock! In turn, the courtiers drew out their watches, 
which were found, as usual, exactly regulated by that of their sovereign. Seven 
o'clock! indicated with a common accord all the clocks and watches of the palace. 
The art of the magician was at once manifested in this strange retrogression of 
the march of time. To anger succeeded astonishment and admiration. Per- 
cciving that the Czar smiled, Pirncetti thus addressed him: “Your Majesty will 
pardon ine. It was by the performance of this trick that I was desirous of mak- 
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ing my first appearance before you. But I know how precious truth is at court ; 
it is really necessary that your watch should tell it to you, sir. If you will con- 
sult it now, you will find that it marks the real time.” ~ 

The Czar once more drew forth his watch—it pointed to a few minutes past 
cigut; the same ratification had taken place in all the watches of those present, 
and in the clocks of the palace. The exploit was followed by others equally 
amusing and surprising. | 

At the close of the performance, the Czar, after having complimented Pirnetti, 
brought back to his remembrance that, in the course of the eycning’s amusements, 
he had declared that he could penetrate everywhere. 

“Yes, sire, everywhere,” replicd the conjurer, with modest assurance. 

“What!” exclaimed the Czar, “could you penctrate cven into this palace, were 
I to order all the doors to be closed and guarded?” 

“Tnto this palace, sire, even into the apartment of your majesty, quite as easily 
as I should enter into my own house,” said Pirnetti. 

“Well, then,” said the Czar, “at mid-day to-morrow I shall be ready in my 
closet with the price of this evening’s amusement, one thousand roubles. Come 
and receive them. But I forwarn you that the doors shall be carefully closed 
and guarded.” 

“To-morrow at mid-day I shall have the honvr of presenting myself before your 
majesty,” and he bowed and withdrew. 

Two gentlemen of the houschold followed the conjurer, to make sure he quit- 
ted the palace; they accompanied him to his lodgings, and a number of the police 
surrounded the dwelling from the moment he entered it. The palace was in- 
stantly closed, with positive orders not to suffer, under any preteat whatever, any 
one to enter, were he prince or valet, until the Czar himself should command the 
doors to be opened. These orlers were strictly enforeed—confidential persons 
haying watched their execution. The exterior openings to the palace were 
guarded by the soldiery. All the approaches to the imperial apartments were 
protected by high dignitaries, whom a simple professor of the art of legerdemain 
possessed no means of bribir —_—‘In short, for greater security, all the keys had 
been carricd into the imperi: avinet. A few moments previous to the hour 
fixed for Pirnetti’s intervie. with the Czar, the chamberlain on service brought 
to his majesty a dispatch wh ch a messenger had handed him through an open- 
ing in the door. It was a report from the minister of police that Pirnetti had 
not left home. 

“Aha! he has found out that the undertaking is impracticable, and he has 
abandoned it,” observed the Czar, with a smile. 

‘Iwelve o’clock sounded. While the last stroke yet reverberated, the door 
which communicated from the bedroom of the Czar to the cabinet sean and 
Pirnetti appeared. The Czar drew back a couple of paces, his brow darkened, 
and after a momentary silence, while fixing a suspicious look on Pirnetti, he said, 
“Are you aware that you may become a very dangerous individual ?” 

“Yes, sire,” he replicd, “I ama humble conjurer, ‘with no ambition but that 
of amusing your majesty.” 
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“ Here,” said the Czar, “are a thousand roubles for last night, and a thousand 
more for this day's visit.” 

Pirnetti, in offering his thanks, was interrupted by the Czar, who with a 
thoughtful air inquired of him, “Do you count on yet remaining some time in 
St. Petersburg?” 

“Sire,” he replied, “I intend setting off this week, unless your majesty orders 
a prolongation of my sojourn.” ; 

“No,” hastily observed the Czar, “it is not my intention to detain you; and 
moreover,” he continued, with a smile, “I should vainly endeavor to keep you 
against your will. You know how to leave St. Petersburg as easily as you have 
found your way into this palace.” 

“T could do so, sire,” said Pirnetti; “but, far from wishing to quit St. Peters- 
burg stealthily or mysteriously, I am de:irous of quitting it in the most public 
manuer possible, by giving to the inhabitants of your capital a striking example 
of my magical powers.” 

Pirnetti could not leave like an ordinary mortal; it was necessary that he should 
crown his success in the Russian capital by something surpassing his previous 
efforts; therefore he announced that he should leave St. Petersburg the following 
day at ten o'clock in the morning, and that he should quit all the city gates at 
the same moment. Public curiosity was excited to the highest degree by this an- 
nouncement. St. Petersburg at that time had fifteen gates, which were encom- 
passed by a multitude eager to witness this marvellous departure. 

The spectators at these various gates all declared that, at ten o'clock precisely, 
Pirnetti, whom they all perfectly recognized, passed through. “ He walked at a 
slow pace, and with head erect, in order to be better seen,” said they, and “he 
bace us adien in a clear and audible voice.” These unanimous testimonies were 
confirmed by the written declaration of the oflicers placed at every gate to examine 
the passports of travellers. The inspections of Pirnetti’s passports were inscribed 
in the fifteen registers. Where is the wizard, whether coming from the north 
or south, who could perform so astonishing an exploit? 

Ordinary “magicians” would feel rather nervous at the idea of undertaking 
the remarkable feats we have recited. We must remark, however, that, as_re- 
gards the performance last mentioned, it does not appear to have been altogethez 
original with Pirnetti. It is related of Cagliostro, that, receiving an order to 
leave Berlin, he went out in a coach-and-six through each of the six principal 
gates of the city at the same instant of time, exactly at 12 mM. All the gate- 
keepers knew him, and testified to having seen him depart at that identical 
moment! 





To Cato once a frightened Roman flew— 

The night before a rat had gnawed his shoe— 
Terrible omen by the gods decreed : 

“Cheer up, my friend,” said Cato, ‘mind not that: 

Though if, instead, your shoe had gnawed the rat, 
It would have been a fearful sign indeed !” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


THE questions under this heading may be answered én order or not, as the 
reader prefers. 
1. What is the proportion between the fall of rain in’the tropics and that in 


the temperate zones? 
ED. 


2. When the elevation of the mercury in the barometer is 20 inches, what will 


be the height of a column of water supported by the atmosphere? 
A. M. 


3. Why will not writing paper absorb ink? 
STUDENT. 


4. What is the whole estimated quantity of rain on the surface of the earth? 
1B. 


Ans. In the Torrid zone the mean annual fall is 83 ft.; in the Temperate zones, 


é+ ft. inthe Frigid, 1} ft.: Total 122 ft. 
ALLEN. 


5. How are the tails of comets usually curved—and what is the cause of this 


curvature ? 
ED. 


6. Why was the seat of government changed from Philadelphia to Washing- 


ton? 
ED. 


7. A merchant gains annually 50 per cent. on his capital, of which he spends 
$300 per annum, and at the end of 4 years finds himself possessed of a sum 4 times 


as great as that with which he commenced business ; what was his capital? 
ED. 


&. How old was Adam when Methusaleh was born? 
ANNIE. 


4, Where was the first locomotive used in the United States? (We should 


like to have this query answered.—ED.) 
B. 


10. Why are the bones of our arms, legs, &e., made hollow? 
DR. 


11. Ifow isit that the sea is warmer in winter and cooler in summer than the 
land? 


12. What part of 2 is 5? Required an explanation. 


; MID. 


x. 
13. Mention five words introduced into the English language within the past 


two centuries. 
QUI. 


14. Which prefix never changes its sound? 
ALLA. 


15. Why is it, that multiplying a number by 2, and dividing the product by 
25, is the same as pointing off two decimal places in the multiplicand and multi- 


plying hy 8? 
ED. 


* Nee 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


[Tue Editor must apologize for the lack of original matter in 
this (and the last) number. In the March Number much space 
was taken up with an Extract from the Report of our worthy 
Superintendent of Public Schools, which we considered more ac- 
ceptable than anything we could write—and at the very time 
when we should be in our sancfim, we are called to visit an In- 
stitute in a neighboring county. | 

Tuk Conflagration of the William and Mary College at Williamsburgh, Va., a 
few weeks since, was a sad catastrophe. It was the oldest, except Iarvard Uni- 
versity, in the United States; it was chartered in 1692 by King William III and 
Queen Mary, who gave out of their private means nearly £2000 towards erecting 
the necessary buildings. This, with twenty thousand acres of land, and one penny 
a pound on all tobacco exported from Virginia and Maryland, granted in the 
charter, £2500 raised by subscription in the colony, and a gift of £200 from the 
House of Burgesses, constituted the endowment of the college. Within the last 
few years large additions have been made to the philosophical and chemical ap- 
paratus, both of which were amply sufficient for all the purposes of instruction in 
these sciences. The library has also been enlarged, and contained nearly 5000 
volumes, among which are many curious and rare books. 





KNGLISH Grammar has been defined as “the art of speaking and writing the 
English ianguage correctly ;” and this definition has been accepted and retained 
by grammarians, notwithstanding it has become a matter of public notoriety that 
pupils may excel in grammar and “parsing,” as taught in onr schools, and yet be 
unable to form grammatical sentences, either orally or in writing. 

Where then, is the fault?—in the definition, or in the method of teaching ? 
Tn the latter, we fully believe. The very fact that it is an art shows the absurdity 
of supposing that it can be acquired without practice. Who ever became a 
skillful musician simply by studying the principles and rules of music? Which 
of our great painters has become such but by intelligent, systematic and long. 
continued practice? The absurdity of determining never to go into the water 
till one has learned to swim, strikes us at once. Why not the equal absurdity of 
expecting to learn to write correctly without ever putting pen to paper? In the 
belief that the art of writing the language correctly can be obtained only by judi- 
cious, systematic and persevering practice, this book hag been prepared. When 
the principles of grammatical construction have been applied until the habit is 
formed and we write correctly without reference to the rule, we then, and not till 
then, experience the beneficial results of the study of grammar. In the prepara- 
tion of this book, our object has been, not tu be profound, but practical. The 
fact that so many grammatical errors are found in the writings of the young and 
of those even, who are no longer young, will, we hope, be sufficient apology. for 
the somewhat extreme exercises in grammatical forms. —They are intended as a 
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practical application of principles which haye been learned in grammar, and 
which can be fully appreciated and fixed in the mind only by writing. The habit 
of writing grammatically being established, the next difficulty is in the argument. 
The pupil has facts enough at command, but how shall he begin, and by what 
method proceed? This difficulty we have attempted to remedy, and at the same 
time, so to simplify the work, that the attention of the pupil may be given to but 
one process at atime. Ifwe have succeeded in this attempt, we believe that 
every teacher who has been in the habit of correcting the “compositions” of his 
pupils will admit that we have accomplished something well worth the labor. 

With these designs, and with the hope and belief that we“have done some- 
thing to make the school exercise of writing composition less distasteful and more 
useful to the young, we commend this book to the examination of teachers and 
fricnds of education generally —D’ref. of Torrer’s Gram. of Coinposition, 

Tne population of Mormons in the United States and British dominions, in 
1856, was not less than 68,700, of which 88,000 were resident in Utah; 5000 in 
New York State; 4000 in California; 5000 in Nova Scotia and the Canadas, and 
9000 in South America. In Butione there were 59,000, of which 52,000 were 
in Great Britan and Treland; 5000 in Scandinavia; 1000 in (Germany; in Aus- 
tralia and Polynesia 2400; in Africa 100; and on travel, 2800. ‘To these, if we 
add the different schismatic branches, including Strangites, Rigdonites and 
Wightites, the whole sect was not less than 126,000. In 1857, there appears to 
have been a decrease in the population of Utah—the number being only 31,€22, 
of which 9060 were children, and about 11,069 men capable of bearing arms. 


Our Norman Scnoot.—We stepped in for an hour or two to witness the ex- 
aminations that were making in our Normal School during the. past week, and 
we confess to have been highly delighted. The afternoon we were present, was 
devoted to Reading, Mental Arithmetic, Geography and Map drawing. All we 
saw and heard convinced us that the teaching was very thorough. Dr. Harvey 
has charge of the elocution, and his pupils read exceedingly well. There is no 


attempt at display, but natural and easy reading is what is sought after and very 


successfully obtained. In mental arithmetic, we made up our mind if all the 
editors of West Chester were put into one, they could not have answered a single 
one of the difficult questions propounded. It is the most severe mental disci- 
pline we haye ever witnessed, and the class performed their duties with the 
highest credit. In map drawing the pupils display great facility and taste. The 
outlines of a country are placed upon the black-board with entire correctness, and 
the mountains, rivers, &c., are laid down with the precision of the engraved map. 
Prof. Allen, who is the laborious and faithful Principal of this growing and pros- 
perous school, deserves great eredit for the successful manner in which he has 
developed his pupils, and we hope the people of the county and elsewhere will 
remember that his school is deserving of their warmest encouragement.— Village 
Record, Chester Co. Pa 

NAMES OF WOMEN AND THEIR MEANING.—Mary, the commonest of all female 
names, is ulso one of the sweetest given to woman. It is not strange that it pre- 
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yails so universally. Maria and Marie—the latter French, are only other forms 
of Mary, and, of course have the same meaning. Martha signifies bitterness; 
Anne, Anna and Mannah, and probably Nancy, are from the same source, and 
signify kind or gracious. Ellen was originally Helen—Helena in Latin, and 
Helene in French; according to some etymologists it has the meaning of allur- 
ing, but others define it as one who pities; Jane, now generally familiarized into 
Jenny, signifies like Anne, kind or gracious. Tor Sarah or Sally, there are two 
definitions—a princess, and the morning star. Susan signifies a lily, and is a fit- 
ting name for a tall, slender, flower-like girl, of delicate complexion and native 
erace. Rebecca, plump.—lLucy signifies like light, and was anciently given to 
girls born at daybreak. It may also be considered as meaning brightness of as- 
pect, and applied accordingly. Bertha bright and Alberte, all bright. Louisa— 
in French, Louise—is the feminine of Louis, and signified one who protects. Panny 
or Frances, means frank or free. Catharine, or Katherine, pure or chaste, is one 
of the best of our female names. Sophia from the Greek, means wisdom; Caro- 
line and Charlotte, queens; Emma, tender, affectionate, motherly; Margaret, a 
pearl or a dalay; Julia, soft haired; Juliet and Julietta are the same as Julia: 
Agnes means chaste; Amelia, and Amy or Amie, beloved; Clara clear or bright; 
Eleanor all fruitful; Gertrude, all truth; Grace, favor; Laura,a laurel; Matilda, 
noble or brave maid; Phebe, light of life. 

ITAve you seen the last edition of Mitchell's Atlas, published by H. WT. Bur- 
LER? You should get a copy and then go to Philadelphia and request Herr 
Kramer to show you the operations of Map-drawing, engraving, coloring, print- 
ing and binding. 

SONGS WITITOUT WORDS.—BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Songs without words !—through forest leaves they quiver, 
Vith softer cadence tune the torrent’s roar; 
They mingle whispers with the rippling river, 
And sport in billows on the stormy shore. 


Songs without words !—how often have [ sung them 
In the fresh noon-time of my life’s young day, 

When hopes were free as if kind Heaven had flung them 
Plenteous as duisies in the lap of May. 


Songs without words !—how often lonely musing, 
Fanned by the breath of morn, or evening skies, 
Have joy and sorrow mutely interfusing, 
Throbbed in wy veins and sparkled in my eyes. 
© 
Songs without words!—how oft in love's pure gladness, 
Her hand in mine, we've looked sweet songs unsung, 
Of deeper joy and more entrancing sadn¢ss 
Than eer found accents on a mortal tongue. Tfowe Jovnnar. 


GEORGE of Capadocia, born at Epiphania, in Cicilia, was a lot parasite, who 
got a lucrative contract to supply the army with bacon. A rogue and infornier, 
he got rich, and had to run from justice. He embraced Arianism, collected a 
library, and got vromoted by faction, to the Episcopal throne of Alexandria. 
When Julian came, A. ID. 3861, George was thrown into prison, the prison was 
burst open by the mob, and George was lynched, as he deserved. And the pre- 
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cious knave became in good time the St. George of England, patron of chivalry, 
and the pride of the best blood of the modern world. Strange that the solid, 
truth-speaking Briton should derive from an imposter. Strange that the New 
World should have no better luck—that broad America must wear the name of a_ 
thief. Americo Vespuci, the pickle-dealer at Seville, who went out in 1499, a 
subaltern with Hojeda, and whose highest naval rank was boatswain’s mate in an 
expedition that never sailed, managed in this lying world to supplant Columbus, 
and baptize halftheworld with his own dishonest name. Thus nobody can throw 
stones. We are equally bad off in our founders, and the false pickle-dealer is an 
ofiset to the false bacon-dealer—Lmerson’s English Traits. 

II. Cowrertuwait & Co., 609 Chestnut str., Philadelphia, are the publishers 
of “Warren’s Physical, Common School and Primary Geographies.” They also 
publish “Greene’s Series of English Grammars” and “ Potter’s Writing Books.” 

CLUBBING WITH THE ATLANTIC MontuLy.—Our readers are informed that 
we can furnish the Teacher's Journa/ and the now celebrated Atlantic Monthly at 
the low price of $3-00 per annum. ‘The regular price of the Atlantic is $3—so 
by taking the two monthlics you can get them for the usual price of one. In the 
December number of the Monthly was begun a serial by Mrs. Stowe. The re- 
nowned Autocrat of the Breakfast Table has committed—matrimony, but his 
friend, the Professor has taken lodgings in the same house, and talks so much 
like the Autocrat that one would suppose them to be brothers. 

Send us $2 (if you area subscriber) and we shall see that you receive a copy of 
the Atlantic Monthly for one year. 

Revo.utTionary Sonpiens.—During the past year, 1858, eighteen Revolu- 
tionary soldiers have died, viz: David Chapman, Gideon Bentley, John Titus, 
William Matteson, Robert Gallup, Zachariah Greene and David Davis of New 
York; Zacheus Robinson and Abraham Rising, of Massachusetts; Win. Turkey 
and Rey. John Sawyer, of Maine; Thomas Kerowiltin and Elisha Mason, of Con- 
necticut; George Wells and Charles Garman, of Tennessee; James Bushnell, of 
Vermont; Henry Straight and John Frazer of Ohio. There are yet two hundred 
of the patriots of the Revolution living and receiving their pensions. 

A GREAT lie, says the poet Crabbe, ‘is like a great fish on dry land; it may 
fret and fling, and make a frightful bother, but it cannot hurt you. You have 
but to keep still, and it will die of itself’ © 

Smuru, WoopMAn & Co., 609 Chestnut str., Philadelphia. This firm is en- 
gaged in the publication of “Johnson’s Philosophical Charts.” 

The late firm of Suripon, BLAKEMAN & Co., publishers of Stoddard’s Arith- 
metics, Keetel’s French Course, &e., &c., is changed to Suetpon & Co. They 
are to be found at 115 Nassau str., N. Y., as before. 

Aw Errect or Goop Rrapina.—A clergyman, a lawyer and a doctor were 
members of one of Prof. Bronson’s classes in elocution, and when the question— 
What shall be our class-book?. came up, the minister wished the Bible could be 
used; but he remained silent, as the lawyer was an infidel. s 
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The lawyer said. “Tet us take the Bible; for I never could see any meaning 
in it till lately, when I heard some verses read from it by a good reader. It 
there is any sense in it I want to find it.” So the Bible was used by them as a 
class-book. 

Accent, emphasis, inflections, pauses, etc., ete., Were explained and illustrated 
by examples. Darkness was visible. Twilight came. Morning dawned; and 
things near were clearly distinguished. Then the sun came up; it was full day. 
How had these treasures, on the very surface of the text, been concealed by bad 
reading! As the class repeated the examples given, a mine of truth was opened 
to them—philosophy shone in every line. Hope sprang up and blossomed, and 
Faith fixed roots deep in the soul. As the reading was, from time to time re- 
sumed, the modulations of the voice developed signifi¢ance, and Revelation shone 
in its own light—simple, mighty unto salvation. 

The soul of the unbeliever was bowed; it cried, “Lord! I believe.” What 
had been dark, was full of glory. What he had called trash, proved the “pearl 
of great price.” What he thought folly, was profound wisdom. In early years, 
had he been taught to read correctly, he would not have gone astray, thirsting as 
over deserts, when clear springs gushed all about him, hidden by verdure’ and 
flowers, he had trodden down as figures in the sand. But he had associated the 
Scriptures with school-boy blunders and nonsense. Never hearing the Bible 
read naturally, he saw only “the letter which killeth.” As read now, he felt its 
spirit; and it gave him life. Ife became a Christian minister, converted by correct 
reading of the Seriptures. Were clergymen, generally, good readers, there would 
be fewer infidels. Many, in giving the Scriptures from the pulpit, make it contribute 
to spiritual death. Correct reading of the Bible is a condition without which it 
can not exert its vitality on the heart. If ministers who mourn that their labors 
are vain, would learn to read well, their churches would be filled with believers. 
As they sow, they reap. 

lave you a copy of WrnstEr’s “Dictionary ?” Do not neglect to have one 
before your next term begins. 

Sower & Barnes are at 37 N. 3rd str., Philadelphia. They publish Prof. 
Brooks’ “Normal Mental Arithmetic.” Give them a call and examine their 
catalogue. 

Tue labyrinth in Egypt enntained three hundred chambers and two hundred 
and fifty halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins twenty-seven miles round. 
Athens was twenty-five miles round, and contained three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand citizens, and four hundred thousand slaves. The temple of Delphos was so 
rich in donations that its was plundered of five hundred thousand dollars— 
and Nero carried away from it two hundred statues. The walls of Rome were 
thirteen miles round. 

EXHIBITIONS 1N Scnoons.—A memorial, signed by sixty-five Principals of 
Grammar Schools in New York city, has been presented to the Board of Educa- 
tion, showing the ill effects of the annual exhibition of the writing, drawing and 
needle work of pupils of those schools. These teachers say, it is no just test of 
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progress made in the branches thus attended to, that it results in injustice to the 
pupils, and that it draws disproportionate attention to these branches of study. 
Also, it causes estrangement, bitter feelings, and ungenerous rivalry among the 
teachers as well as among pupils. The memorial is strong against this display, 
and the ceremonies attending it. Good, indeed. The practice must prove inju- 
rious, especially to children naturally endowed with large approbativeness and 
small benevolence. There are higher motives than competition, holier feelings 
than rivalry with which to influence children. Besides, the affections are a means 
of influence unequaled in potency; by these the teacher may sway the pupil ac- 
cording to his pleasure. None who are ignorant of this available power should 
be employed as teachers of children. The unexceptionable influence is the bet- 
Life [lus. 





ter. Itis safeand sure. Use it, teacher! 

Rupeers should be put off whenever the wearer enters the house, and be worn 
as little as possible, because they are air tight, and restrain the perspiration of the 
feet. The air cannot be excluded from them or any portion of the body for any 
length of time, without sensibly affecting the health. It is our opinion that no 
habit tends more to good health than clean feet, and clean dry stockings, so as to 
allow the free perspiration of the nether extremities.— Scien. Amer. 

As WE have no room for the many excellent articles we read during the month, 
we can do no better than to draw the attention of our readers to the Book, Peri- 
odical or newspaper in which they may be found. We are in the habit of keep- 
ing a memorandun of pieces which have interested us, so that when we wish to 
read on a particular subject, we may know where to find it discussed. Among 
those which we have read, we regard the following as especially worthy of attention. 

“Study the Minds of your Pupils.”—Conn. Com. Sch. Jour., Nov., 185%. 

“(ood Manners.” —Jlow. Col. May., Dec., 1858. 

“(reography.”—Ala. Hd. Jour., Feb., 1859. 

“Emma Willard.”—Am. Jour. of d., March, 1859. 

“The Asteroids.”—Mich. Jour. of Hd., March, 1859. 

“ Prizes.’—IJnd. Jour. of Ed., March, 1859. 

“School Architecture.”"—J//. T'cacher, Jan., 1859. 

Tur Home Journat ror 1859.—This deservedly popular family newspaper 
is this week filled, as usual, with all good things. It is a literary sheet of good 
sense, wit, humor, pathos and sentiment—Day Book. 

We have not seen the Home Journal for a long time. We used to pay 82 per 
annum for it—[Ep. 

Tr you fail to receive your Journal regularly, let us know at once. 

ALLOW us to call attention to the “ Teachers’ Advertising Page.” We charge 
Teachers nothing. Persons advertising for teachers are charged at the rate of $2 
for each insertion of not more than five lines. 

WE are always glad to hear from Teachers. Write to us when you please. 
We can not always answer your letters, owing to press of other business—but 
will acknowledge the receipt of every epistle sent to us. 


| 
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CHANGE IN Scroor Law.—tThe following bill is now pending before the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, which provides for some important changes in the schoo] 
law. The first, third and fourth sections were adopted in the Senate a few days 
ago, and the second and fifth negatived, when the bill was postponed for the vres- 


ent. The principal object aimed at in the bill, is the abolition of the office of 


County Superintendent, which question will be submitted to a vote of the people. 


Srcrion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commos- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same; That when the directors or controllers and teachers of the several school dis- 
tricts in this Commonwealth shall have made the selection of books provided for in the twen- 
ty-fifth section of an act for the regulation and continuance ofa system of education by com- 
mon schools, approved the eighth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-four, 
the books so selected shall be used for a period of not less than three years, and no ebange oF 
alteration shall be made within that period. 

Sec 2. That it shall not be Jawfal, after the passage of this act. for the directors or eon- 
trollers of common schools or any school district in this Commonwealth, to employ any female 
as teacher in the common schools, who has not attained the age of eighteen years, and no male 
applicant under the ageof twenty years. 

Src. 3 That before any director of common schools hereafter elected shall diseharge any 
of the duties imposed upon him by existing laws, he shall be qualified by oath or affirmation, 
to be administered by an acting justice of the peace or alderman, to faithfully and impartially 
* discharge the dnties of his said office. 

Sec. £4. That it shall not be lawful forthe school directors or controllers of the common 
schools of any school district in this State, in determining the amount of tax to he levied in 
their distriet for school and building purposes, to execed eight mills on the dollar on any 
andall property subject to taxation by existing laws for school purposes. 

Sec. 5. That all independent school districts heretofore formed, cither by enactment of 
the Legislature or by any court of common pleas of this Commonwealth. be and the same are 
hereby abolished : and that it, shall not be lawful for the said courts, after the passage of this 
act, to establish or continue any independent district for school purposes. 

Sec. 6. That the qualified electors of the several cities, boroughs and counties of this 
Commonwealth shall, at the next general election. determine by ballot whether the office of 
county superintendent of common schoois shall be abolished or not: and that the ballots so 
voted shall be for the county superintendent and against the county superintendent; and the 
result of said election shall be certified by the proper officers inthe mode prescribed by ex- 
isting laws in relation to the returns for State officers: and ifa mijority of the votes polled 
should be against the abolition of said office, then the same shall remain as provided for dy 
existing laws: butif a majority of the votes so polled should be in favor of the abolition of 
the office, then the said office is to be so declared abolished by the State Superintendent of 
common schools. to take effect on the first Monday in January next succeeding said elec- 
tion: notice of the same to be sent by said State superintendent in the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 7. That in case the people should decide in favor of the abolition of the office of Coun- 
ty Superintendent as hereinbefore provided for, then it shall be the duty of the board of 
directors or controllers of common schools, of the several districts of this Commonwealth, to 
annually appoint three competent persons, who shall constitute a board of examiners, for the 
examination of applicants for employment as teachers. in conjunction with the aforesaid di- 
rectors or controllers; and no other persons, except such as shall be recommended by said 
examiners, shal! be employed as teachers. 


To the Ist section we heartily subseribe our hand and seal this bright Apvit 
morning. : 

Number 2 we oppose. Many of our best female teachers are under eighteen 
—there are better ones developing in the schoolroom. 

Number 8—Amen. Why not? his office is one of the most responsible within 
the gift of the people. 

Numbers 6 and 7 we unhesitating!y oppose. Our reasons we may give at some 
future time. 
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PERISCOPE. 


Tne Russian government has provided for the establishment of twenty Mili- 
tary Schools in which Surveying, Topographical Engraving, Gymnastics, Xc., 
shall be taught to the sons of poor nobles gratuitously, on condition that they 
serve the state for a certain number of years. 

THE number of schoolhouses in Missouri is 3,380. She spends $180,000 this 
year for school purposes. 

-In InpdIANA, they sell the school at auction to the lowest bidder, that is, to the 
man who engages to deep it (not teach) for the smallest amount of money per 
quarter! 

WISCONSIN pays $2a year for the education of each child she sends to school. 

Towa—The School Law of this State has been declared unconstitutional. 


Oii10 employs 19,900 common school teachers, sends 656,000 children to school. 
pays her teachers $1,975,800, and has invested in school property $3,850,000. 

InL1Nois—460,000 children attend school in this state—20.000 (according to’ 
Superintendent Powell’s Report) patronize Private Schools. Number of schools 
10,238. School term 62 months. 

Wasnincton, D. C., contains 10,700 children old enough to attend school. 
5,000 receive no education except in the street! 

TieRE are upwards of 5,000 coal mines in Great Britain, which employ 
nearly 250,000 men, women and boys. The working capital invested is estima- 
ted at £30,000,000, the annual ‘get’ of coal at 84,000,000 tons, and the value 
thereof at the pit’s mouth is -£10,000,000. Not one penny of this enormous in- 
come is expended for the education of these poor people, some of whom see day- 
dryht once in a lifetime! 

Nortit CanoLina—The Superintendent of Common Schools reports the whole 
number of white children in the State tobe 220,000. The number of schools 
from 3,700 to 5,800. The number of children attending school 155,000—an in- 
crease of*2,000 over last year’s report. The number of children attending private 
schools, &c¢., 15,600. The superintendent asserts that “the proportion of wholly 
illiterate persons among the rising generation will be vastly less than’ among 
those whose places they will take; less, according to present appearances, than 
that among their contemporaries in a very considerable majority ef the States of 
the Union.” There are in the state, 1,994 male teachers and 205 female teach- 
ers who are reported as licensed. The average length of the school term for the 
past year, was 3_ months and the average salary of teachers, $23.62 per month. 

MassacHuserrs—The number of public schools in this State in 1858, was 
4421; Teachers 7124—male 1691, female 5493. The number of scholars in at- 
tendance during the summer was 198,702; during the winter, 218,198. The 
average pay of male teachers 849.87 per month, that of female teachers $19.63. 


~~ 
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PERIODICALS, &c. 


“Family and School Journal,” published by Townsend & McCalla, Phila., a 
weekly Journal devoted to the interests of Literature, Education and Art. It is 
another specimen of the success of Young American effort. Price $2 a year. 

“Doylestown Democrat,”—a first-rate country paper. Published at Doyles- 
town, Bucks county, Pa. at $2 per annum. One of the best advertising papers 
in Kast Pennsylvania. es 

“Journal de L’instruction publique,” Montreal (Bas-Canada—Lower Canada) 
Motto— Religion, Science, Liberty, Progress, to make the people better ;”—Good 
—and juding from present appearances, our French friends are doing their best 
to attain this last object. But amt Journal, as your Corneille says: le ceil sur 
nos souhaits ne regle pal les choses. Were it so, then would there be no need of 
our labor friend Journal. We hope however that you are receiving some recom- 
pense for your toil. Trust to Providence—but as Cromwell said to his men— 
keep your powder dry. 

“ Barnard’s American Journal of Education.” The number for March has been 
received. ‘To praise this great Educational Journal were merely to repeat what 
the press all over country say of it. Read the arricles on Mrs. Willard, Thos. H. 
Burrowes and Pestalozzi—ceither one is worth the price of the periodical. Pub- 
lished at Hartford, Conn., at $3 per annum. 

“School Visitor,” Spencerport, N. Y. A fine little eight-page paper, containing 
a varicty of useful and amusing articles. It is published by the school-commis- 
sioner of Monroe county, N. Y., and is devoted to the interests of Common Schools. 
50 cents per annum. . 

“Chester County Times.” (Pa.) The educational column in this weckly paper 
contains as much practical reading matter as many periodicals of more preten- 
tious growth. The editor is a practical teacher—Tordyce A. Allen—perhaps 
some of our Pennsylvania subscribers know him. As a useful county paper we 
know of none superior to it. 

“Rhode Island Schoolmaster.” The February number of this useful and en- 
tertaining Monthly is thte{second of the fifth volume. Mowry promises to improve 
his Journal. Weshould like to see him do it. How he can afford this monthly 
feast for one dollar we can not understand. We hear that the Schoolmaster has 
a larger circulation without than within its own state. While we are happy to 
hear that it circulates everywhere, we feel like asking the Rhode Island Teachers, 
or rather those who are not subscribers, “are you not ashamed of yourselves?” 

“Tllinois Teacher.” Welcome to our sanctum. We like you. In thie first 
place we liked the cut of your jib, and on turning your cover, we liked you bet- 
ter still, You have not put the best on the outside. We shall always welcome 
you. 

North Carolina is celebrated for its immense pine forests, its tupentine, tar, pitch 
and gold, but never for the facilities it has offered to its people for receiving the 
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benefits of an education. We are happy to see that the work is in progress. 
The “N.C. Journal of Education” is undoubtedly one of the very best Educa- 
tional Journals in the country, and is laboring earnestly in the good cause. It is 
published at Greensboro, N. C. at two dollars per annum. W. D. Campbell, Ed. 

“Tndiana School Journal.” This is truly a valuable Journal. It should not 
have been called the “Indiana” Journal, for its teachings apply as well to Lou- 
isana or to Maine. It is a national work, and deserves the support of Teachers all 
over the country. It is published by the State Teachers’ Association. W. D. 
IJenkle, Hditor, Indianapolis. -- 

“Michigan Journal of Education,’-—-Edited by Alex. A. Winchell, A. M., 
Professor of Natural History inthe Michigan University, Ann Arbor. Ten years 
ago, who would have looked for a 82 page Educational Journal in Michigan? 
Every teaching Michigander whose name is not on Winchell’s book is a Michi- 
qouse. 

“The Printer,’ Henry & Huntingdon, N. Y. A monthly newspaper devoted 
to the interests of the “Art preservative of all Arts!” Price $1 ayear. <A cred- 
itable specimen of printing, and generally contains useful articles on every subject 
of general interest. The March number contains a paper on unctuation which 
is worthy of attention. 

“Mathematical Monthly.” Edited by J. D. Runkle, A. M., Cambridge, Mass., 
at $3a year. It supplies a want long felt among Mathematicians. The March 
number contains some excellent articles. “The Order of Mathematical Studies” 
so extensively copied by Educational Journals, was written for the Monthly. 

“The Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine.” This interesting little monthly is publish- 
ed hy Wim. L. Jones, 152 6th Avenue, New York, at 75 cents a year. It is : 
well « nducted work, and is as instructive as many of larger growth. 

“Merry’s Museum.” We well remember Robert Merry. We met him fifteen 
years azo when we were just beginning to read. We subscribed for Merry’s 
Museum and have our bound volume still. Merry’s Musewin iz published in New 
York © $La year. 

“  ieational Herald and Musical Monthly.” This periodical containing, each 
month, original and selected educational articles, besides information concerning 
Science, Art snd Literature, is published by Smith & Woodman whose adver- 
tiscment appears in the present number of the Journal. The Herald always con- 
tains something good. 

“The New Hampshire Journal of Education” is published by the N. H. State 
Teachers’ Association at $1 a year; Henry A. Sawyer, Resident Editor, Ceucord, 
New Hampshire. We have received but the April number and would thank the 
editor for the back numbers of this volume. We welcome this Journal to our 
table, confident, from what we have seen of its last number, that we shall never read 
it without learning something new—without being better able to discharge our du- 
ties as a teacher. It is a useful and instructive monthly, and we hope our Yan- 
kee friends in the Granite State will not allow it to droop for want of support. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


“THE Scholar's Companion,” a hand-book of Etymology is published by E. H. 
Butier & Co., of Philadelphia. This work is from the pen of Rufus Bailey, 
who has devoted much attention to its preparation. The majority of words in 
daily use are traced to their sources—Latin, Greek, French, &e., &e., and are sys> 
tematically arranged under their respective roots. Thus after reading the Latin 
or Greck root, the pupil is enabled to discover the relation between it and its 
English derivatives. We have known this book for a long time, but we have 
seldom known it to be rightly used. It can be made a most useful aid in the ac- 
quisition of the English language. It is the best school-book on Etymology extant. 

G. S. Hittarp is the author, of a very attractive little primer called 
“The First Primary Reader.” It is printed on tinted paper, which is 
more grateful and less injurious to the eye than that commonly used in 
books of this kind. The engravings by Billings and Andyews are the most 
beautiful we have ever seen in a school-book. ‘The reading lessons are very 
simple—the words used are frequently repeated, and are thus more strongly im- 
pressed upon the memory. We are. pleased to sce this growing inclination to 
improve the appearance of Elementary text-books. This constant contact with 
the beautiful develops in the child a love of the beautiful. 

“The First Primary Reader” is published by IlickLinc, Swan & Brewer, 
Boston. 

“‘SpRAGUE’S Natural Philosophy,” Puiiuips, Samson & Co., 13 Winter street, 
Boston. ‘The want of'a work of this kind has long been felt. This is not a mere 
treatise—it is a practical hand-book of Natural Philosophy, containing not only a 
statement of the laws of the material world, but instructions in the use of the ap- 
paratus which is required to illustrate those laws’ Thousands of dollars have 
been expended for Philosophical Apparatus, the operating of which was not under. 
stood by those who attempted to use it. To those whose schoolrooms are supplied 
with apparatus (and we hope their numbers may soon inercase) we cheerfully re- 
commend the use of Sprague’s Elements. 

“Ricorp’s Roman History,” A. 8. Barnes & Burr, New York. ‘To the al- 
ready large list of Histories of Rome, is added another, whose claims upon the 
attention of Educators are great. It does not pretend to be a complete History 
of Rome, but presents, in a pleasing and attractive manner, the Legends and au- 
thentic narratives of Rome, from the building of the city B. C. 752 to its aban- 
donment after the building of Gonstantinople A. D.337. It is divided into three 
parts, the Monarchy, the Republic and the Empire. At the end of each of these 
divisions is prepared a series of questions on the chapters immediately preceding. 

This is in all respects a most attractive work. It issuseful in the schoolroom, 
an ornament to the parlor table—and will prove a valuable edition to the teacher’s 
library. 

From the same house we have received a copy of “ Brooks’ Manual of Devotion,” 
a little work which was formerly published in Baltimore and which we noticed 
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in a former number of the Journal. In reading the Preface, (which we had not 
done before) we met with the following expression: “it is to be regretted that 
hitherto in the educational systems of our country, there has been so little recog- 
nition of God and of the sanctions which religion gives to morality and virtue.” 
What does this mean? Has our friend reference to al/ the systems of education 
pursued in our country? It cannot be possible that he has ever visited the 
schools of his own city. (Baltimore.) Where shall we look for a system of educa- 
tion which shall recognize God and shall inculcate principles of morality and 
virtue, if not to our own Public School System? very man, poor or rich, native 
or alien, has a right to educate his child in the Common School. The child is 
taught from his entrance into the school, that every American has a right to 
think as he pleases—he is taught that he is ove among many who are to hold the 
reins of government when the fathers of the present generation have passed away 
—and he feels his responsibilty. In a great majority of the Common Schools of 
the country, the Bible is daily read—many of’ our text-books abound in selections 
and extaacts from the Good Book—in short, we contend that the Publie School 
System is the source of religion and virtue and morality among the mass of our 
people. Go to our large cities where the “Gospel (should be) preached to the 
poor.’ What inducement is there giyen for the ignorant poor man to attend 
divine service? J/v perhaps has never been taught principles of virtue and mor- 
ality—ze does not feel at home in the house of God—his neighbor in broadcloth 
has his cushioned seat and his velvet-bound prayer book—/e must oceupy a hard 
bench ina remote part of the house—he is not on a social equality with the rich 
man. ‘These remarks will not apply to a// churches. Thank Heaven there are 
a few in which the poor man, though he knows that in his “Father's house there 
are many mansions” feels that there is one at least in which he and his more fa- 
vored brothers may meet on terms of equality. 

Go now to the Public School; there you find the sons of rich and poor on the 
sanie seat—in the same class—in the same game on the same playgreund. No 
false partition separates them—no unpleasant distinctions are made here. The 
Bible is heard by all alike—its precepts are applied to and by all alike. There 
is an equality here, which in Free America erases the degrading difference in 
worldly wealth from the mind—and leaves it free to receive the waters of truth 
unpolluted by the mud of jealousy and envy. 

No, friend Brooks, if you allude to the Public School System of this country, 
in this sweeping assertion of yours, we deny it—and attribute your remark to a 
complete ignorance of the practical working of the system. 

But the Preface of this little work will not diminish its worth as an Exercise- 
book. We are confident that it will be welcomed by many a teacher who here- 


. tofore has been obliged to confine himself to a dry routine of prayer making in 


order to meet the requirements of his community. 
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WANTS. 


1 Wanted—A male Teacher for a school in Lehigh county, to teach the re- 
mainder of the term (2-months.) Apply by letter to the Editor of ‘“Teacher’s 
Journal.” 


2 Mr. aged 23, a native of Pennsylvania, wishes a situation as teacher 
in a district school. (Mr. 3 has not sent us his certificate.) 


3 Mr. aged 30, a native of Pennsylvania, wishes a situation as teacher 
in a borough or district school. Certificate from Westmoreland county, grade 1}. 
Certificate from Montgomery county, grade 1}. ‘Teaches English only. 


4 Mr. aged 25, a native of Philadelphia county, wishes a situation as 
teacher in a borough or township school. Graduate of the Philadelphia High 
School. Can teach Latin and Greek. 


5 Mr. 


6 Mr. wants a situation as teacher; is competent to teach all the com- 
mon English branches. References given if required. 











aged 20, wishes a situation. No certificate. 











[If we are called upon to give any particulars in regard to number 5 we must 
plead inability of course. He has not sent the copy of his certtficate, nor has he 
told us anything more than that he wishes to teach. |—Ep. 


bay THIS PAGE OF WANTS is offered by the Editor to those who are in want of 
Situations as Teachers. From Teachers we take No PAY for our trouble. Those 
who advertise for Teachers are charged $2 for five lines and less. The money> 
-must in all cases accompany the notice. 

As our facilities for becoming acquainted with Teachers and Directors and 
Communities are great, we shall take advantage of this fact to recommend the 
proper man for the proper place. 

In answering these advertisements mention particularly the number of the 
Journal in which they appeared, and also the separate numbers appended to the 
advertisements. 

All applications (except where the notice itself provides otherwise) are to be 
made by letter to R. W. McALPINE, Ed. Teacher’s Journal, 

Allentown, Pa. 











PHILOSOPHICAL CHARTS. 


BY FRANK G. JOHNSON, M. D. 


These charts embrace, besides several original illustrations, all the essential diagrams and 
drawings contained in the popular and commonly used text-books upon this branch of edu- 
ction; numbering about three hundred drawings, illustrative of all the more important out- 
line principles of the natural sciences, as generally taught in schools; accompanied by a key 
showing what each illustrates, and, in most instances, giving in brief the essential explanation. 

It has been the especial aim of the author to make each diagram as simple as possible, with- 
out omitting any part necessary to giveaclear illustratian of the essential law or principle 
to be explained. oe 

The charts, which are ten in number--each being 34 by 52 inches, are well bound, and 
strongly mounted on cloth and rollers. They are printed with white lines on black ground, 
and most of the drawings are colored, making them distinctly visible from any part of the 
largest school-rooms ; preventing them from becoming soiled, besides giving them a neat, 
lively, and ornamental appearance. : . 

From the Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, Pres. Ratger’s College, N. J.—‘‘ Dr. Johnson’s ‘Phil- 
osophica] Charts,’ designed for the use of Schools und Academies, furnish an admirable sub- 
stitute for the far more expensive apparatus. These charts hung on the walls of theschool- 
room, in all which I hope to sce them, will spread before the scholar a palpable illustration 
of the great Jaws in Natural Philosophy. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

From the Ion. Horace Mann, Pres. Antioch Col., Ohio.—* * * * “Inschools where 
there are not the philosophical apparatus, these beautiful ‘Charts’ will bean excellent sub- 
stitute for it; and shall be glad to show and to commend thcm to such persons as can best 
introdnce them into schools, and especially to such as shall go forth from our institution to 
become school teachers: HORACE MANN. 

From the Hon. Henry Barnard, LL. D., Ed of Am. Jour. of Education—* * * * “I 
have examined Dr. Johnson’s ‘Ten Large Philosophical Charts” prepared for the use of 
schools and academies, and have recommended, and shall continue to recommend, their in- 
troduction on every suitable opportunity. HENRY BARNARD. 

From Benjamin Sillman, LL. D., Prot. Emerilus in Yale College-—“ Dr. Johnson’s Philo- 
sophical Charts are well worthy of the attention of all teachers and learners of the different 
branches of Natural Philosophy, to which they relate. ; 

The diagrams drawn in colored or contracted lines, upon a black ground, are perfectly dis- 
tinct and intelligible, and the large size and handsome mounting ot the charts give them a 
striking and attractive appearance. 

To teachers without apparatus, they must be an invaluable acquisition, and a very useful 


one tothose who have the instrument. BENJ. SILLIMAN. 

Price of the Ten Charts, mounted on cloth, with rollers, with key ....... ery fare $12 00 
Mounted on paper, With key ..... 0 cceese cee eseeeeeeeeenes omerer rr rer ree 10 00 
Unmounted. with key, sent postpaid per mail.......... 0.006 eee cece cccees ens see 600 


AGENTS WANTED. 
. SMITH, WOODMAN & CO., 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 
609 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 WOOD ST., PITTSBURG. PA. 
APPLETON’S BUILDING, 346 BROADWAY, N. Y. City. 
SMITH, WOODMAN & CO. 

Scnoo.s, Seminaries ann Couteces supplied with competent Teachers and Professors, for 
any department of Science, Literature and Art. Particular attention paid to orders for Mu- 
sic Teachers. Schools supplied with pupils. Books, Pianos, Music and Apparatus, etc., 
furnished at the lowest cash rates. 4*, Schools and School co-partnerships bought and sold 
on commission. Parentsand Guardians supplied ae nia 4 with full information and cir- 
culars of the best schools. Teachers making engagements, are informed that our facilities for 
supplying desirable engagements, are unsurpassed--Teachers wanted. TO THE DEPART- 
MENT OF MUSIC— We are prepared to give especial attention, whenever it is desired, we 
will judge by actual examination of the qualifications of Music Teachers before they are 
sent out. Wealso may be depended upon to select Piano Fortes for use in schools. Also to 
supply Sheet Music, both instrumental and vocal. 


THE EDUCATIONAL HERALD AND MUSICAL MONTHLY-—A practical Journal of 
Education and Literature. Each number contains able essays, reviews, correspondence, 
etc. Alsoan Oricinat Musicat Comrosrrion by Pror. G. F. Root. (“Muzel”) Every 
teacher and school officer should have the Herald. TERMS:—Price, 50 cents per year, 
in advance. 5 copies to one address $2; § copies do do. $3; 15 copiesdo. do. $5. 

SMITH, WOODMAN & CO,, Pustisuers, 
609 Chestnut St., Phila. and 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNALS. 


FowLer AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, publish the following Popu- 
lar and Scientific Journals, which afford an excellent opportunity for bringing 
before the public all subjects of general interest. 


THE PHRENOLOCICAL JOURNAL: 


A Repository of Science, Literature and General Intelligence; devoted to Phren- 
ology, Education, Psychology, Mechanism, Architecture and to all those Pro- 
gressive Measures which are calculated to Reform, Elevate and Improve Man- 
kind. Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engravings. Published 
Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 

Tue PurenoiocicaL Journat continues to advance with the science which it teaches and 
illustrates. Its teachings and theories are founded in the unchangeable laws of nature.— 
“ Standard,” Keesville, N. Y. 

Tue Purenovocicat and WatTer-Cure Journats and Lire Itiustratep are not equaled, 
to our knowledge, by any similar works extant—always abounding in valuable information 
on the various topics of which they severally treat.—‘* Message Bird.” 

These invaluable Journals, together with the Lire InLustrarep, are justly prized for the 
vast amount of practical information they contain relative to the laws of human life, whether 
as applied to the physical or spiritual nature of m.n. The publishers are doinga large ser- 
vice to mankind, and their labors are daily gaining ground in the appreciation of the public. 


—‘ Messenger,” Hyannis, Mass. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 

Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; to Physiology and Anato- 
my, with Illustrative Engravings; to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupa- 
tions and those Laws which govern Life and Health. Published Monthly, at 
One Dollar a Year. 


This excellent monthly Journal is too little appreciated for the benefit of this part of the 
West. It is one of the very best educators for families. It points out a rational and morally 
right course for the young to pursue, and teaches the heads of families the true method of 
education moral and scientific-—* N. W. Times.” 

If the masses could be induced to read such Journals as this, and others of like sound and 

‘instructive character, to the exclusion of miserable, dwarfing and sickening trash, the true 
lover of his race might yet have much to hope.—“ Dundee Record.” 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


LIFH ILLUSTRATED: A FIRST CLASS 


Pictorial Weekly Newspaper; devoted to News, Literature, Science and the Arts; 
to Entertainment, Improvement and Progress. Designed to encourage a Spirit 
of Hope, Manliness, Self-Reliance and Activity among the people; to point 
out the means of profitable economy; and to discuss and Illustrate the leading 
ideas of the day; to record all signs of progress, and to advocate political and 
industrial rights for all classes. Published Weekly, at Two Dollars a Year in 
advance. 


It is one of the best literary newspapers upon our exchange list. Every family should have 
acopy. It always contains something to interest every reader, with nothing to vitiate or de- 
base.—“ Oracle,” Cresent City, Iowa. 

It dwells upon the topics of common life, treats of household economies as well as othee 
general subjects. Handsome illustrations are given in every number. As a paper for the 
tumily, it is superior.—* Bridgeport Standard.” 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


sa@y-$3.—For Three Dollars, in advance, a copy of Liye InLusTRATED (week- 
ly), Tre PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL Will be 
sent a year to one address. Now is the time to subscribe and form Clubs. 
DEXTER AND BROTHER, 
14 and 16 Ann Street, N. Y., General Agents. 











A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


respectfully invite the attention of Teachers, Schvol Boards and all interested in 
the cause of Education, to their assortment of text-books for Colleges, Academies 
and Schools of every grade. Many of their publications are already enjoying a 
great and daily increasing popularity, while others more recently published, are 
fast attaining among the Educational Literature of the day, that position which 
their merits demand. Experienced and well known Educators, and men high in 
the public estimation for ability, are among the Authors who have contributed to 
the National Series, and the long list of enthusiastic recommendations that have 
poured in from teachers all over the country, is sufficient evidence of the excel- 
lence of their works. 

The celebrated System of Mathematics by Charles Davies, LL. D., is too well 
known to require any description. 

The National Series of Geographies by Jas. Montieth and Francis McNally, 
in 4 numbers, (prices 25c., 40c., 60c. and $1,) are regarded by _ as the very 
best text-books on this Widideits 

The “Teacher’s Journal” says of McNally’s Geography, the last of the series: 

—“Ttis a splendid work, both in design and execution.” 

The National Series of School Readers, 5 numbers. Price 25c., 38c., 50c., 
75e. and $1, by R. G. Parker, A. M. and J. Madison Watson, are new works, and 
the warm welcome with which they are received is a gratifying witness of their 
superiority. In many of our principal cities and towns they are already used to 
the exclusion of all others. 

A. §. Barnes & Burr have recently made several valuable additions to their list, 
among which are the 





ELEMENT’S OF MECHANICS, 


by Prof. W. G. Peck, M. A., of Columbia College. Price $1 25; designed to oc- 
cupy an intermediate place between the higher and lower treatises on this sub- 


ject. 
, MANUAL OF DEVOTION, 


py N. C. Boorks, A. M., President of Baltimore Female College—for the-use of 
schools, price 40 cents, containing religious exercises for the morning and evening 


of each day of the month. 
NOW IN PRESS. 


Brook’s Czsar’s Commentaries with notes, and illustrations, price $1 25. 
Davies’ New Elementary Algebra—(an entirely new work.) price 75 cts. 
Parker and Watson’s Elementary Speller, price 15 cts. 

Specimen copies of any of the above works may be obtained free of postage, by 
enclosing their price to the Publishers, and those Teachers who wish copies for 
examination, shall have them at one-half the retail prices—send for A. S. Barnes 
& Burr's descriptive Catalogue. 


A. 8S. BARNES & BURR. 
51 and 53 John St., New York. 
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BLUMER, LEISENRING & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


NO. 19 EAST HAMILTON STR., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


N EXTENSIVE assortment of School, Religious, and Miscellaneous Books 
alwayson hand. Teachers and others are invited to call and cxamine our 
stock. Blanks always on hand or made to order. Publishers of the 


Mlentown Friedens—Borte, 


CIRCULATION 6G,OOoO. 





INDGCEMENTS 


TO 
Gu Hu. @/) EE Ge 


The PUBLISHER of The TEACHIIER’S JOURNAL, thankful for the 
encouragement which has been given to the enterprise, offers the 
following INDUCEMENTS to parties who wish to Club 
together for the purpose of taking the 
JOURNAL: 

To the individual who will send us $12 and 12 names we will forward an 
extra copy of the Journal for 1 year. 


To the person sending $25 and 25 names, a copy of Goold Brown’s Grammar 
of English Grammars. x; 


To the person sending us $38 and 38 names, a copy of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary and a copy of the Journal for one year. 


To the person sending $50 and 50 names, a copy of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary and any two or three dollar periodical published in the Union. 
Or the Journal will be furnished to Clubs of 18 for $12 


“ “ “ 98 “ 25 


“ “ “ 56 “ 48 
its “ ¢3 100 “ 85 
incase are este me wen rates at whey we can watniah the Journal. 


TO THOSE WHO ADVERTISE; IN ADDITION to our SU BSCRI- 
BERS among the Teaching Fraternity, we send the Journal to School-Direc- 
tors, Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians and to many Booksellers in different parts 
of the Union. As an ADVERTISING MEDIUM, the Journal may be found 
useful to those who are engaged in publishing School, Law, Medical and Miscel- 
luneous books as well as to those who manufacture SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
&e, &c. SEE OUR TERMS, 

TO TEACHERS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, our 
Journal will present an excellent opportunity to make their Institutions known. 

TO. TEACHERS IN WANT OF SCHOOLS,—we offer a page of the Jour- 
nal gratis. They must state their wants as definitely as possible and we will al- 
ways do what we can to aid them. 
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H. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


BOOKSELILIERS AND PUIBILISEHNSRS, 
609 CHESTNUT, AND 608 AND 610 CARPENTER STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Respectfully invite the attention of’ Teachers and School-Officers to the fol- 


lowing 


NEW AND VALUABLE SCHOOL BOUKS. 


Warren’s New Series of Geographies, 
The following books are comprised in this scries—ramely : 
WARREN’S PRIMARY GHOGRAPILY, 
WARREN'S COMMON SCILOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARKEN’S PHYSTCAL GEOGRAPHY. 


This series forms a complete ¢eographical course, adapted to the various stages 
of progress of the different classes ofall our schools. 

In all the books of this series, the Maps and descriptive text are in the same 
volume. The Maps and Eneravings are of the very A‘yhest order of excellence. 

The Primary Geography is devigued for beginners. It contains a brief de- 
scription of the different countrics of the carth, and is illustrated by twenty beau- 
tiful colored Maps. Copies of the Primary Geography for examination, will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on the receipt of twenty-four cents. 

The Common School Ceoyraphy is especially intended for the use of the 
Grammar-Schools of our cities and tuwns, and of the Common-schools in the 
country districts. It contains a description of all the countries upon the globe, 
and is illustrated by very superior Copper-plate and Electrotyped Maps. 

The Physical Geography is a most admirable book for Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries and High Schools. The entire work is comprised in one Volume, 
Royal Quarto, of 92 pages. It is printed on fine white paper, in an open clear 
type—is magnificently illustrated by many fine Wood Engravings, nearly all of 
which are from original designs, and by twenty Electrotyped and Copper-plate 
Maps and Charts, drawn_expressly for the work. The Copper-plate Maps are 
beautifully colored, and in all cases the Maps and Questions pertaining to them 
are on the same page, or on pages opposite to cach other, so that in no instance 
have the leaves to be turned to find the answer to a question. Copies of either 
the Common-school, or Physical Geography will be sent by mail for examination 
postage paid on receipt of 60 cents which may be remitted in postage stamps. 





